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REVIEWS. 



The Level of Social Motion. An Inquiry into the Future Con- 
ditions of Human Society. By Michael A. Lane. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. vii + 577. 

Suspicion is always stimulated in the mind of the initiated by a 
preface which proclaims that the book to follow is addressed " to the 
men and to the women of average education." If the book speaks 
with the form of authority about subjects upon which those best 
equipped to decide are disagreed, or are holding their opinions in 
suspense, the author renders himself liable to more severe censure for 
appealing to an uncritical public than if he had submitted his work to 
competent judges. One may plead that the general public must be 
addressed in a form which has no place for the technicalities that 
experts demand as credentials. True, but it savors of several unpleasant 
things to want to address the general public at all about matters that 
are still mysteries to specialists. 

The author declares that the book " is the fruit of many years of 
investigation into the phenomena of human society and into the causes 
of social action in general." He gives his readers no reassuring idea, 
however, of the apparatus of investigation which he has used. The 
book is singularly barren of evidence that the author has digested such 
results as are recorded in the field which he works. One is at a loss to 
judge whether the author has observed with the naked eye or with 
telescope and microscope. In short, it does not appear whether his 
researches have any dimensions of depth and breadth to qualify their 
length. The fiction of appealing at one and the same time to the gen- 
eral public and to the " scientific world " is unauthorized, because none 
of the indexes are furnished, which scientists demand, to the nature 
and amount of evidence from which the conclusions are drawn. The 
book does not appear to be the work of a scientist who adapts himself 
to an inferior level of information and thought. It seems rather to be 
the work of a man who has never occupied any other intellectual plane. 
He mentions on one page (6) Locke, Hobbes, Darwin, and A. R. 
Wallace; on another (10), Comte and Spencer; on the following page, 
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Ferguson and Buckle ; Marx is mentioned (24), and in the same con- 
nection Spencer is further discussed ; Prudhon is named (28); Ren6 
Descartes's theory that animals are automota is recalled (43) ; on p. 
44 we read : " The profound researches of George John Romanes into 
the intellectual life of animals leaves {sic) little room for doubt of this 
uniformity of the psychic life of all orders of sentient beings ; " Huxley 
is quoted in a bit of satire (50); Thales and Anaximenes furnish warn- 
ings (70 sq.); Professor Karl Pearson is made authority for a couple of 
platitudes (73); Spencer returns in the company of Spinoza, Dalton, 
and Democritus (80); Darwin and Wallace are cited inconse- 
quentially (84, and the former again 88); Koch has a walking part (91); 
Spencer is again paraded as a phrase-maker (92); Darwin, Wallace, and 
Weismann are placed hors de combat in four pages (94-8), but to finish 
the latter a parting blow is delivered (101), and a page later a very last 
is inflicted upon the same troublesome character. Kant is credited 
with anticipating a part of Darwin and Wallace's conclusions (240); 
Descartes's theory of planetary motion serves as an illustration (331 sq.); 
John B. Clark is commended for having penetrated part way into the 
secrets which the author reveals (332-4); Darwin and Newton are 
pitted against each other (341); Edward Bellamy is praised and 
Spencer mildly blamed (418); Marx is said to have lacked knowledge 
of human nature (319); a reference by Lester F. Ward to Dr. Buckland 
is cited (476); the reading of the second volume of Spencer's Principles 
of Biology is recommended (477); Topinard appears as a hearsay 
acquaintance introduced by Dr. Deniker (49s); the names of persons, 
events, localities, and social conditions past and present, of which 
everyone who has been in a high school and reads the newspapers has 
heard more or less, are scattered rather unevenly through the pages ; 
and therewith we have the catalogue of the direct clues to the author's 
points of attachment with social science. His visible uses of these 
clues do not encourage belief that he has followed them very far. In 
short, we must class the book as a specimen of general reader's reading 
worked over by a general reader for general readers. 

Nevertheless there are reasons for giving the book some attention. 
In the first place, it is always indefensible for specialists to assume that 
they have nothing to learn from laymen. They are not likely to learn 
the particular things which the layman tries to teach, but they may 
gather suggestions well worth running down. The amateur will boldly 
exploit hypotheses which a more experienced specialist would hold too 
improbable for consideration. Yet these conjectures may point toward 
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truths. The amateur's discussion of them may disarm enough of the 
specialist's prejudice to start him on fruitful investigations. Then, 
second, there is a clinical value in books written from the general 
reader's point of view. Public opinion is the opinion of the public, 
not of the specialists. If public opinion is at fault, and the specialists 
have, or think they have, or want to have, the wherewithal to correct it, 
every manifestation of popular forms of thinking is valuable as an index 
of the conditions to be treated and as indication of the needed remedy. 

The present volume is a frank appeal for a socialistic philosophy. 
The author's interests do not ramify into a concrete socialistic program, 
so far as the book itself goes. The argument is therefore chiefly a 
symptom of the reaction against the individualism which long ago 
exhausted its credit. The first chapter, "The Flow of Moral Energy," 
begins with trite rehearsal of the fact that men have only lately begun 
to take a rational view of history. The author finds that within the 
last quarter of a century there has sprung up " in letters " a distinct 
movement designated "social philosophy," or by a name "more 
inadequate," because "more misleading," "sociology" (10). "The 
literature which has been written under the title of sociology is almost 
without an end" (12), yet the only names which the author finds it 
necessary to mention in expounding its spirit are those of Comte, 
Spencer, Adam Ferguson, and Buckle ! The commonplace is itali- 
cized that sociology is " living proof of one important and significant 
fact — that human society is rapidly becoming conscious of its own 
existence" (12). Presently an edifying distinction is drawn between 
the "true sociologists," whose work should be called "socionomy" 
" to distinguish it from that of those persons commonly called sociolo- 
gists, but who bear the same relation to true social scientists that 
astrologers bear to astronomy" (15). As no illustrations are offered, 
we are left in doubt whether the author has made a just discrimination 
or has merely happened upon a bon mot. 

The shallowness of the discussion first becomes obvious on p. 15 
in the following naive propositions : 

It is not to be denied that the principal phenomenon of the social life of 
today is that peculiar state of mind ordinarily designated by the term " moral 
sense." In other words, the chief question in all discussion of social relations 
is a "moral question." It is a question of right and wrong? A reform is 
urged because in the opinion of its advocates the proposed change is right, 
and the existing condition is wrong. This fact, indeed, is the motive of all 
changes in the order of human society. 

'Italics are the author's. 
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Not to be misunderstood, the author reiterates (16): 

And surely he would be a bold man who would underestimate the impor- 
tance of moral force in social development. There is yet to be found a human 
group which is not altogether swayed by this powerful element of progress. 

This sweeping generalization presently becomes merely an assertion 
that all sorts of men show some traces of moral sense, but by this time 
we have ceased to expect critical procedure in the book. Changes in 
men's estimate of right and wrong are posited as " at the bottom of all 
the evolution through which human society has passed in historic time, 
and even before it " (18). To sample the author's language : 

It is moral energy which determines the direction in which social life 
expands, and it is this energy, flowing on through time, which creates all 
those reformations with which history has to do, and which takes the form, 
here, of long and bloody wars, and there, of silent and slow growth that gives 
to a people a moral and political character which varies from age to age. 
We have therefore entitled this chapter " The Flow of Moral Energy," and by 
these terms we mean no more than they themselves imply. 

The author doubtless means no more by them than they imply to 
him, but our citations show that he has already stuffed them with a 
meaning which the facts abhor. The argument rests, then, upon an 
illusion. Even in our relatively unmoral past, moral force has often 
turned the scale, but it is immoral to overstate the part which moral 
force has played in the social process. It has mostly been a partner 
after the act, rather than the original promoter. In this chapter the 
author appears never to have suspected that this same "moral sense" is 
itself a product, and he is therefore content not to pry back of his dic- 
tum into the antecedents of ethical judgments. In the following 
chapter he unconsciously abandons this position and exhibits with 
some skill the real process of arriving at ethical sanctions. Still further, 
in the sixth chapter (235) he has reasoned himself to the conclusion : 

Progress, as we have seen, is no more or less than the action of the incre- 
ment of capacity on the environment It is in ' no wise controlled or 

influenced by the will of the individual more than any other function he pos- 
sesses, bodily or mental. 

Social growth is thus a process entirely independent of man's voli- 
tion. In the first chapter, however, the author is content to assume a 
man of straw holding that " men's conceptions of right and wrong are 
immutable" (21), and, having disposed of him, he imagines that he has 
established his thesis about the flow of moral force. In fact, he has 
begged his proposition throughout. He asks only that he be credited 
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with the profits of this beggary, and thereupon he will demonstrate 
"a law of social action the operation of which will be found to be 
everywhere present in all ages and in all peoples" (31). 

The second chapter, "Basic Forces and Functions," would appear 
to propose precisely the investigation of which he assumed the con- 
clusions in the former chapter. At the close of that chapter he had 
said : 

Let us now proceed to glance at the nature of these root-forces — out of 
which arise all social organic growths, human or otherwise. For it is in these 
forces, and only in these, can be found any theory or any law of social action 
which will bear the test of rational criticism or of common sense. 
This sounds like business, but in a moment (39) we find that the 
program threatens to become merely a speculative inquiry into "the 
purpose of mankind upon the earth." By a temporary relapse into 
positive method, the discussion fastens upon " nutrition and propa- 
gation" as" the sole purpose of all the exuberant activities of vegetable 
life" (42), and also of animal life below man, while in man the purpose 
is "happiness" (44). But man's " happiness " differs in complexity 
only from the satisfactions of the other animals. It is based upon 
the same elements. The evidence adduced, leading up to explanation 
of the phrase " the utilitarian origin of moral ideas," all makes against 
the thesis of the previous chapter, and the author actually draws a con- 
clusion quite incompatible with it (53); but he seems to imagine that 
he is strengthening his position. The incoherence of the argument 
once more appears when (67) it turns from rather intelligent review of 
the process of moral growth to the speculative direction hinted at 
above, and declares that we must find the explanation of all utilitarian 
action in "ontology — the science of being." Rejecting Spencer's 
implied conclusion that the purpose of the universe is the very pro- 
cess through which the universe is observed to pass (83), the discussion 
deliberately proposes to find a more ultimate end. 

In the third chapter, " Organism and Environment," the organic 
concept is recited, but an extended discussion of the influence of 
environment upon conduct fails to disclose its relevance to the reader 
who wants to follow the main thread of the argument. This bewilder- 
ment is aggravated by the fourth chapter, which drags out the same 
theme. No new evidence is adduced, but common knowledge is 
massed in support of the presumption that environmental change 
is the most important factor in the modification of man. We are 
impatient to find out what of it for the purposes of the present inquiry. 
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The author might have given us this presumption in a single sentence, 
in place of two chapters, and nothing material would have been omit- 
ted. Nevertheless the reader is invited to " make special note " of the 
" new principle of social science " formulated in this chapter, for " it 
underlies everything that is to follow in the succeeding pages," namely: 
" Social progress depends upon the multiplication of wealth while the 
society inhabits an unchanging locality" (130). If it is not premature 
to reveal cosmic secrets of this startling order, why stop with a single 
detail ? Let us boldly face the whole social mystery at once. Let us 
confess without attempt at longer concealment that social progress 
depends upon the habit of being awake a certain portion of the time ; 
that social progress depends upon accumulation of habits in general ; 
that social progress depends upon the particular habit of remembering 
what has happened before and acting accordingly ; etc., etc. Why be 
parsimonious with "new" principles? 

If the author is clear in his own mind about the precise point to 
which he is arguing, he does not enable his readers to keep on his 
track. There is no visible coherence between the proposition, " The 
only rational answer to this question [as to the cause of varieties in 
human groups] is that offered by the theory of natural selection " 
(138), and this, "Social growth rests upon a psychic and not a vital 
basis" (150). What content the author puts into the concepts 
"natural selection" and " psychic basis " in order to make them cor- 
relates, does not appear. Having argued at great length that all sen- 
tient action is mechanical, he now, apparently unconscious of break, is 
equally positive that "ideas" do the work (151). Both things may be 
true, but the author has not given a consistent account of their 
co-working. He has simply emphasized contrasting aspects of things 
which impress ordinary observation. The book has been made pos- 
sible by a knack of manipulating unprecise terms in such a way that 
they conceal all the real problems involved. Witness the following 
paragraph (153): 

Political changes are always due to a transformation of mental forces, the 
roots of which are found in common needs. As larger quantities of vital 
force are converted into the form of moral conceptions, governments are 
modified so as to conform in their structure and function to the desires of the 
community. The governmental change may be great or small, according as 
the pressure of economic (hence the moral) force is strong or weak. If a 
community suffer from hunger or other forms of poverty, and associate its 
pain with the doings of its government, its natural desire will be to replace 
the government with another form or to substitute new rulers for the old. 
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Moral energy, flowing from vital energy, thus moves the nation to action by 
which its pain is eased. And in societies of men, vital force must always 
be converted into moral force before the change can take place. When the 
change does take place, its quantity is always determined by the quantity of the 
moral force which forms the motive. 

This is simply everybody's way of giving names to different phases 
of activity, "political changes," " mental forces," "common needs," 
"vital forces," "moral conceptions," etc., etc.; but these are precisely 
our unknown quantities. Stringing them out in a series of sentences 
by means of verbs in the indicative mood is simply playing with them 
and with the reader's credulity. It adds nothing to knowledge, but it 
fosters a villainous conceit of wisdom. The stage in the reasoning to 
which the third chapter leads is indicated in the formula : "The process 
of civilization depends upon the power of political groups indefinitely to 
alter their environment, while the locality in which the environment con- 
stantly changes remains constantly fixed" (157). The author does not 
suspect that instead of saying something he has simply uttered an 
identical proposition. Put in concrete paraphrase it is this : "The 
process of English civilization depends upon the power of the English 
indefinitely to alter their civilization." 

Chap, v is entitled " The Increment of Psychic Capacity." This 
would be an apt phrase to express the problem. The chapter, how- 
ever, does not go beyond illustration of the fact indicated by the 
phrase, although the author is able to flatter himself that in his phrase 
"incremental capacity" he has registered a discovery (172). The 
type of thought represented by the book is again betrayed in the 
assumption that in coining a word, "incrementation," for the problem 
he has furnished a solution of the problem. This is the way it works : 
We name the process in which mental capacity increases, " incrementa- 
tion ;" then, if we " desire to denote the instrument by which the process 
is furthered, let us call it the incremental capacity" (172). Shall we 
treat this as farce or tragedy ? Either way the plot thickens at 
once. The reader is warned that he must brace himself for further 
mental wrestling. The task for him to perform proves to be this: In 
the previous chapter we have been told that man's increasing capacity 
is explained by his environment. Now we must grasp the momentous 
discovery that a man's environment is explained by his capacity (173). 
As facts, both of these things are true ; but, so far as the author uses 
them, neither explains nor is explained by the other or anything else. 

A certain modicum of sanity and wisdom in the book lends it an 
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appearance of importance which might easily impose upon fairly 
intelligent students. The author is evidently a good observer and a 
thoughtful reader. He sees many things which comparatively few 
discover. For instance, that the explanation of social action is ulti- 
mately in the mechanism of individual action (185); and, further, in 
his analysis of these elements of individual action the author is on the 
right track. His ambition to generalize betrays him into hazards, 
however, that show his logical limitations in sorry shape. 

In the sixth chapter, " The Increment and the Social Scale," we 
again shift tacks. We read (188) : 

Customs and institutions, national habits and associations, trade and 
industry, are the outgrowth purely (sic) of the mental life and character of 
men Social life is thus seen to involve mental life. 

But what has come of that " environment " which was the cause of 
all social phenomena in the fourth chapter, and what of the mechanical 
character of the whole process ? Either the author is talking in terms 
of entirely different conceptions, or he has utterly failed to show his 
readers how the earlier and later notions are identical. Nothing 
daunted by trifles of this sort, he marches on to the conclusion (197): 

Our secondary factor of social evolution is hence found to lie in the con- 
stantly enlarging number of new relations between the group and the 
environment — relations produced by experience which, when classified by 
men, is called science, art, and invention. 

Yes, to be sure. The primary factor in social evolution is experi- 
ence, and the secondary factor is more experience. How strange that 
anyone should make hard work of social philosophy ! The substance 
of the chapter turns out to be this: Those people get the most experi- 
ence who have the most capacity, because those who have the most 
capacity get the most experience ! 

As the author dogmatically asserts that " search as we may .... 
there will appear no elements of action, no principle of social growth, 
other than those laid down in the preceding pages " (239), we do him 
no injustice in saying that the second half of the book purports to be 
based upon the first half. The " principles " which we have reviewed 
are supposed to furnish ground for the generalizations which follow. 
In fact, the first half of the book has arrived at nothing. It contributes 
some forms of expression to the second half, but the remainder of the 
discussion has no valid logical antecedents in what has gone before, 
and it reaches no consequences which are of independent value. It is 
a series of inflated phrases. The mock-heroics of the author's defiance 
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of refutation (244) would be edifying if he had produced anything to 
refute. It is not worth while to quarrel with word-pictures of the 
commonplace. We have simply to point out that they merely repre- 
sent, but do not explain. 

Somewhat more than half the book, then (pp. 246-577), is an 
incoherent argument for a type of socialism based upon equal division 
of wealth. It has no more logical connection with what has gone 
before than it would have with any other series of propositions alleged 
to have general validity. Its point of departure is in the following 
paragraph (246) : 

We can do no better, then, when studying human society, than to keep 
before us the social state of the hive-bee as an example of that social equi- 
librium which, other things being equal, must be the only equilibrium at 

which social motion, flowing in a right line, can come to an end If 

motives of nutrition and propagation have carried the bee to that dead level 
of social growth found in the hive, is it not clear that the selfsame motives 
must carry man to the selfsame level, modified, of course, by the factor of 
man's more complex body and more numerous desires ? 

It certainly is not clear, but it is the most plausible assumption 
which the author can lay hands upon in support of his preconceived 
notion, and he proceeds to work it for all it is worth. From this 
point on the discussion becomes a medley of disconnected essays upon 
phases of social fact which have no more logical consistence in the 
author's treatment than the succession of images in a kaleido- 
scope. 

The book is the output of a mind capable of a relatively high 
degree of abstraction, but with correlating ability utterly inadequate to 
the tasks which its ambition sets. The chapter next in order, entitled 
"The Law of Capitalization," is perhaps the best single illustration of 
both sides of the case. It contains a number of propositions which 
are well worth testing. It is, however, worth only what it is worth as 
an independent monograph. It has only imaginary structural connec- 
tions with the rest of the argument. 

The space which we have devoted to this book is inversely pro- 
portional to its intrinsic importance. It comes " in such a question- 
able shape," however, that the sociologists will feel themselves in duty 
bound to sift its contents unless someone breaks the force of the 
apparent obligation. It is really but another of the exasperating 
books on social questions which do nothing but confuse problems and 
caricature investigation. Publishers would deserve better of the public 
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if they would consider more seriously the ethical quality of their con- 
duct when they aid and abet half-fledged thinkers in producing books 
for half-fledged readers. 

Albion W. Small. 

Poverty: A Study of Town Life. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1901. Pp.437. S3. 50. 

This monograph shows the results of an investigation of the num- 
bers, occupation, housing, budgets, and other social conditions of the 
working people of York, England. Two classes of the poor are dis- 
tinguished : those who live in " primary " poverty, whose total earnings 
are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance 
of merely physical efficiency; and those who are in " secondary " 
poverty, whose total earnings would have been sufficient to meet the 
minimum requirements if part were not wasted. 

The standard of measurement included the necessary expenditure 
— 2 is. 8d. — for food, rent, and all else, for a family of father, mother, 
and three children. Those found to be in primary poverty are almost 
exactly 10 per cent, of the total population of the city, while all in 
both grades amounted to 27.84 per cent. These figures agree sub- 
stantially with those of Charles Booth in London, 30.7 per cent, so 
that they confirm each other. 

The effects of this poverty are carefully analyzed, with a high 
degree of precision. Of the entire population 6.4 per cent, are com- 
pelled to live in overcrowded habitations, and the food used falls below 
the minimum standard so far that health is impaired and industrial 
efficiency is reduced. 

That, under such conditions, the really human life can develop 
cannot be expected. The cultural demands are not met, and char- 
acter is degraded. The standards and measurements, after we pass 
beyond physiological and economic requirements, are not so accurately 
given ; but it is surprising and encouraging to note the success of the 
statistical method seen in this region which is so often abandoned to 
idle guesses, futile speculations, and contradictory assertions. 

Into the problems of amelioration the author does not venture very 
far, although he supplies very interesting information about the activi- 
ties of schools, churches, trade unions, co-operative and friendly 
societies, insurance companies, and poor relief. 

Two points are very clear in regard to insurance of workingmen, 
and they are of vital importance in America as in England : insurance 



